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ABSTEACT ' . ' 

Thej Conflict Eesolution Component of the Minneapolis; 
Schools' 1973-74 Emergency School Axd Act Project provided 20 
paraprofessional Desegregation Aides for nine desegregating public 
schools (8 juiiior highs^ 1 , high school). The Component also funded a - 
Coordinator of Desegregation- Aides and a program of pre- and 
in-service training to help Aides reduce various types of conflict in 
, schools r to improve interracial relationisf and to act as liaisons 
between schooliS and the neighborhoods from which students were 
bussed'. The objectives of the component were (1> prevention of ma jor ^ 
racial con£licts_leading to school closing;, (2) prevention of any 
increase in student-student conflict, as measured by suspension rates 
attributable to such conflicts in. 1972-73 vs. 1973-74; (3) prevention 
o*f any increase in student7teacher conflict, as measured by 
sus|)ensions attributable to such conflicts; and (4| among Whit€ 
students, an increase in liking toward minority students, as measured 
by^1973 vs> 1974 admindstratious of the Student Opinion Questionnaire 
(SOQ) • Objective 1 was met. Attainment 'o£ objectives 2, 3, and 4 
could not be measured directly, Ijeciause the relevant data were not 
available. This report, prepared by an independent evaluator, 
includes a biref desqription of the Aides and a discussion of the 
Aides' enacted role. ^Approximatel^^^twoH^^^ 

Represented racial minpslties-.^^ijpps'^^ activities 
were monitoring the halls and cafeteria, ^and talking with students 
and school staff about interpersonal conflict. (Author/EC) 
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The Conflict Resolution/Pesegregatd^on Aides Comppn^nt 
of the Hijmeapolis Schools' 1973-7^ 
Einergency School Aid Act Project: 
•-■^ ^ ' An Evaltiation 

r' , * SUMMARY 

The C6nflict Resolution Component of the Minneapolis Scjiools* 1973-7^ 
Snergency School Aid Act/- Inject provided 20 p«|raprof essional Desegregation^ 
Aides for nine desegrefeating public schools (.8 \inior highs, 1 high school). 
The .Component also 'funaed a Coordinator of "Desegregation Aides and a program . 
^of pre- and in-service training to help Aides reduce various types /^of conflict 
in schools', to iitprove interracieil relations, dnd to act as liaisons between 
schools and the neighborhoods from which students were bussed. 

The Objectives of the Component were (l) pre-^ention of ma'jor racial 
conflicts leading to school closingj^ (2) prevantion of any increase in 
student -student conflict , as meaeureli by suspension 'rates attributable to. 
such conflicts in 1972-73 vs. 19.73-7^; (3) prevention of any increase in 
student -teacher conflict, as- measured by suspensions attributable to such 
conflicts; and' (^) iamong White etTldent-s, an increase in lild.ng toward . 
minority students, ac. measured by 1973 vs. 197^ administrations of the 
Student Opinion Questionnaire (SOQ). Objective 1* was met.-^tainraent of 
Objeetive© 2, 3, and h could not be measured directly, because the relevant ^ 
data v;ere not available. * ' 

This report, prepared by an independent evaluator tinder a contract 
with» the Minneapolis -Public Schools, ijicludes a bri^f description of the 
Aideo and a discussion of the Aides* .enacted role. Approximately two- ^ 
thirds of the Aides represented racial minorities. Aides* most time- 
consuming a<5tivities were monitoring the halls and cafeteria, and. talld.ng 
or ''rapping" with studenta ond school staff about interijejrsonal conf lict» 

' V/hen Aides and their building supervisors (assistant principals and 
princip^als) select^ incidents to show -the Aides' most effective cdttflict- 
resolVing work, they often described incidents in which an Aide (a) gathered 
all parties in a conflict for openV discussion, (b) prevented fighting or 
other harmdoing, (c> Conducted a careful, painstaking investigation, or (d) 
removed force (tension, threat) from. a situation. Building supervisors 
^ found the Aides' ability to communicate j§chool concerns to minority parents 
of particular value. r : 

The evaluator recommended that the Confli-ct Resolution Component be ' 
refunded, tn every desegregating school served tby Aides, student-student 
and student-teacher conflicts of various types have been an important 
problem. The report discusses several tjrpes of conflict caused in part by 
negative racial/ethnic attitudes. Although "hard" data concfer^ing Component 
effectiveness v/ere limited, the observations of the evaluator and the 
assessments of assistant principals and .principals suggest that Desegregation 
Aides made an important contribution to conflict resolution in the*' 
desegregating schools they served. ; 

The evaluator also recommended cii&niges in Component operation including': 
(a) inclusion of Aid6s as full members of any school-wide "Student Support 
Team"; (b) clarification of the proper balance between the Aides' monitoring 
role and the Aides' counseling role; (c) continued recruitment of Aid^s with 
demonstrated capacity to like, and work effectively with, both .students aid- 
staff; (d) the development of more precise objectiyee for^Aides, based on the 
search for those activities ^d -approaches most effective m resolving school 
confUctfl and promotinpj positive interracial attitudes. 
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* The Conflict Resolution/Desegregation Ai^es Component 
of the' Minneapolis Schools! 1973-7^ 

anergei^cy School Aid Act •Project: * J 

A An Ev^uation ^ ^ , 

Diiring 1973-7^ i 20 Deee^regation Aides worked in nine desegregating 
Minneapolis public secciillary' schools (eight jimior highs and one high 
school). These, Aides were hired using funds awarded tb^the Minneapolis 
Schools under the provisions of the Eh^gency School Aid Act (1972; de-p- 
n6ted hereafter as Ei^). The Aides were paraprofessionalB specially 
/ti^ained to reduce various types of conflipt in the school, to improve 
interracial relatarons, and to act as- a liaison ^^between the ^school and 
the neighborhoods from which students were bussed. 
Background: The Minneapolis ^Schools'* ESAA Project ' 

The ESAA provides funds to help solve the hum^ relations and in- 
structionol problems of school systems, like Minneapolis^, that are 
undergoing planned desegregation (see 1972 sxunmary of Minneapolis Public 
Schools' desegregation plan' cited in References). In 1973-7^^ ESAA granted , 
5t535,MH to'^the Minneapolis Schools 'for three programs (called Components) ^ 
'aimed pjeimarily at the newly desegregsiting junior highs. 

The Desegregation Aides, Desegregation-Aide Coordinator, and a program 
of pre- and in-service training comprised the Conflict Resolution Component 
of Minneapolis* 1973^.7^ ESAA Project. The other two Ccnnponents of the 
Project v/ere remedial reading instruction and remedial math instruction, 
both :^pr.junior~high-age students. The Conflict Resolution C<Hnponent, in 
accord wi*fe^he original project proposal (Office of Planning, Development, 
and Feder^aa^rogrcans, Minneapolis Public Schobls, 1973) was considered 
second in priority, ahead of math inetmction and behind reading instruction 
Approximately one-fifth (S9^,*295) of the total Minneapolis ESAA gi-ant was 
used for the Conflict Reeolution Component. 

The desegregating junipr higho -served by the Conflict Eeeolution 
Ccmponent were Anthony (two Aides as of the end of the school year), 
Bryant (three Aides), Fraiimn (one Aide), Jefferson (three Aides), Jordan 
, (three Aides), Lincoln (one Aide), Phillips *(two Aides), and Ramsey (three 
Aides). The newly opened North High School, also had. two Desegregation Aides. 
ESAA evaluation . The ESAA-Prc-ject budget allotted a jnaximum of SlO,000 

■4?ho priority of eacfi Component for funding was determined by a vote of the 
ESAA Districtwide Advisory Committee, a group constituted in accordance with 
ESAA guidelines so as to (a) represent ^all ma^or racial/ethnic groups in 
Minneapolis and (b) include teachers, students, parents, and members of 

.. community organizations promoting equality of op^^unity. 

V ■■ ' 



tot evaluation of all threp Components, The evaluator v/as a research 

psychologist selected by the Minneapolis Schools* Research and Evaluation . 

\ Department,^ Although he received tecJhnitfal and clerical assis£ance from 

Kesearch and Evaluation Department, th@ evaluator v/ae an independent 

contractor, not a regular School District employee. ^/ 

The Organization of This Evaluation- Report 

The following sections of this report provide ansv/ers to five questions 

, J * 

about the Poiif lictigjResolvition/Desegregation Aides Component^: 

1^ H^v/j^ell did the Component meet the objectives stated in thfe ESAA- 



Project proposal? . • ^ 

2. Hov/ did i;he Conflict Resolutio;i Component operate? The antewe;r to 
. this question includes a description of the enacted role^ of Desegregation 

Aides (in comparison to the role prescribed in the Project proposal)./ 

3. V/hat are some characteristics of the Aides' best conflict-resolving 
v/orkV / 

« 

^. Hov/ /jroat in the need for a conflict resolution program in desegre- 
gating Minneapolis /JchoolsV The ansv/er to this question includes dincuseion 
of the t7pes of conflicts in these schools, the fr*?quency of each conflict 
type, and the part played by negative raci'af/ethnic attitudes in these 

N 

.conflicts. % 

5.' V/hat recommendations should be made concerning (a) the imjjrovement 
of Component operation and (b) the re-funding fe£ the Conflict Resc^ution 
Conyponent V ^ \ ^ 

' HfW WEII, DID THE CONia.ICT^ RESOLUTION COMPONENT MEET TUB OBJECTIVES 

In their v/ork in the schools, the Desegregation Aides v;ere expected to' ^ 
* make n demonstrable cpntriJbTftio;i to attainment of the following objectives: 
CTbjective 1 : "The decogregat^ion plan v/ill be carried out in the 
MinnoapoldG Public GchoolB»^in 1973-7^ v^thout major dinruption in "educational 
programs duo to racial conflicts" (original ESAA-Pispjoct proponal, p. 42). • 
iAiccRrn in meeting thin objective v/as to be m6asured'in terms of tho number 
of dayn that the deeegre^^iating junior highs were closed because of "racial 
conflicts-." . • ' 

Objective 1 was met*. Although three of the schools did experience racial 
disturbances, and although in one case some Activities and ictudent privileges 
V7ere curtailed, in^o cacvO vjas school actua],ly closed. In one £?chool a 
V/hite bus driver was carried from hie bus and assaulted by a group of Black 
studentn; and in a separate incidenj, a group of approximately 30 V/hite 
student (f3 nearl^camo to blown vjrith a group of Black students at tho dlose of 
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a school day. In a second junior ^ high, rumors that a Mexican-American 

student had "snitched^* on an alleged drug pusher p:ijecipitate.d a confrontation 

biBti/een tv/o groups: a group of White and Ind:^an students vs. a groupi of 

Black students. In a third school,* a Black student allegedly. assaulted 

a V/hite student in the cafeteria with a board. Rumor and "bad feelings" 

f iQurii^ed briefly betv/een students of different races follow^g- this 

assault . . V , - ' . 

The fact that a school did not close its doors does not therefore ^ 

mean that important racial incidents were absent. Administrators in tv;o 

schools viev/ school closing as a last resort in cases of racial confront- 

ationi "I€'s better to keep schdol open," said one principal. "You gain 

stability if you can calm things down enough to carry on classes... it 

shov/e you can cope v;ith the problem." An assistant principal. said that 

school v/?L0 not closed in 1973-7^ despite a major racial confrontation because, 

"lie v/ould tiien have had the additional problem of dealing with everyfeod^ 

about »how/b^d it was.'" These two admin.is'frators both implied that ztie 

unavoidable publicity resulting from schopl clpsing could increase racial 

l^nsions. /It is apparently very difficult for an administrator to weigh 

.the dangex|s of keeping school open vs. closing school, following a major 

racial confrontation. ' • • 

* 

' In all three schools with disruptions caused in part by negative facial 
|attitude6. Desegregation Aides played a direct role in resolving the conflicts. 
In oi\e school, an Aide attempted to keep Black students from leaving school 
busses an^ attacking a crov/d of jeering V/hite students. Although some students 
de-bussed and approached the taunting crov/d, the Aide was nevertheless able 
to .disperse students (v/ith help from a police-school ^iaison officer) before 
major fighting erupted. Later in the\;eek, the Aides helped prevent hostile 
outsiders from entering the building. ^ 

InS the isecond school,- Aides, attempted almost singlehondedly to^^revent 
the after-school "rumble" among White, Indian, and Black students. The 
Aides' most isfiportant v/ork, however, involved gathering 15 of the leading 
actors in this conflict \ot frank exchange of viev/s and rumor-dispelling ^ 
discussion of f|^cts. ^ ^ 

In the third school. Aides quickly 15roke up a lunchroom fight that 
threatened to become a full-scale melee. - , ^ 

Objective 2 : "Conflicts between students v;ill be no greater under - ^ 
desegregated conditions than they v/ere under non-desegregated conditions" 
(p. hh). In measuring attair^eht of this^ objective, suspensions resulting 

. ' 3 u ^ • 
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from student-student conflict were to be eorapared for (a) the last half of 
the desegregated 1973-7^ school year and Cl?? the last half of the previous 
year, before implementation of the desegregation plan. 

The attai'nraei^t of this objective could not be directly measured, 
. sin0je onjly one school had readily available any "hard" statistics on* 
the number of suspensions in a given period (and even then, the number 
specifically attributable to sti^dent-student conflibts was not recorded) 
Accordingly, in each ESAA junior high, one assistant principal or principal 
vjho supervised Desegregation Aides was asked to '"Compare the frequency of 
student -student conflic:t in your school this yd$r (1973-7^) with the frequehcy 
of such conflict last year (1972-73) i" using a scale ranging from 7$ "Much 
more frequent...," to 1^, "Much less frequent...'/ This question, and the 
entire? interview protoc^DGL of v/hich it was a part, are reproduced as Appendix B. 
At; tabulated on this cample questionnaire, the responses of seven of nine 
building supervinors (usually, assistant principals) of Aides suggest that 
the frequency of student-student conflicts had either decreased or stayed the 

These same ascfistant^ principals and principals v/ere also asked to rate 

tho ""fotal contribution" of the Aides to the "reduction or prevention" of 

student -student conflicts in 1973-7^ on a scale from 7i "Esrtremely great 

contribution," to 1, "No cohtribution at all." Appendix B shov/s all 

supervisors indicating Aides had made a moderate to extremely great contribution, 
* * 

v/ith the mode beinn 5i "Great contribution." 

Desef^^Vegation Aides attempted to resolve a variety of student-student , 
conflicts during 1973-7^. On a questionnaire reproduced as Appendix A, Aides . 
w'^re asked v/hether thoy had "tried to resolve" each of six different types 
o<f student-student conflict. Among the 19 of 20 Aides responding to this 
questionnaire, nonrly all (17) mediated one or mor^ ca^s of (a) "Verbal 
abuse (najne calling and *bad mouthing*)" and (b) "Threatening physical 
arrgression." Over two-thirds of the Aides v;ere involved in the follovjing 
student -student conflicts: (c) "Physical aggression" (l6 of 19 Aides) and 
(d) "Extortion 'v;ith;nQ stated threat (although threat may be irapli^^ ,(l3)*. » 
^Tbur Aides vjere involved in (e) "Threatening v;ith a v/eapon," and tjiree Aides, 
in (f) "Injury v;ith a v;eapon." ^ ' -ck • 

Objective 3 * "The amount of conflict betv;een students and teachers v;ill 
be no greater under desegregated conditions than it v;as under non-desegregated 
conditio^G" (p. k5) . Sunpfinsiontj reBulting from nonflicte betv;een etudents » 
and teachers v/ere to be no greater during the last half of 1973-7^' (under . 
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desegregation) than during the last half of 1972-75 (before desegregation). 
Again,^ this objective could not be measured as state(i, because suspensions 
attributable to student-teacher conflict' could not.be determined using existing 
records. Instead, an Aide super*5dsor (assistant principal or principal) 
in each building v;as asked to rate the change in frequency of .such conflicts; 
six of nine felt the frequency of student-teacher <3onflicts in 1973-7!t was 
the sarae, or less than, the frequency in 1972-73» • Again ^ all supervisors 
believed ^des had made a moderate to extremely great contribution to the 
prevention or reduction of such conflij^cte, with a modkl rating of 5i "CSreat 
contribution. ^ ' ^ 

Appendix A, the ESAA^ Desegregation -(tide, Form with tabulated responses, 
sljov/s Aides' ' self-reported involvement in a number of different student- 
teacher conflicts. Most of the Aides had experience resolving (a) "Dis- ^ 
obeying a teacher's order" (l6 of 19 Aides), and (b) "Verbal abuse'' (l5). . 
Aboutfhalf (9) of the Aides reported attempts to resolve (c) "Physical 
aggression," (d) "Threatening physical aggression," and (e) "Teacher , 
unfairly treating a etudent." Two Aides mediated at least one student- J 
teacher conflict v/hich included' (f) "Injury with a weapon." Three v/ere 
involved in cases of (g) "Threatening with a weapon." 

Objective k : V/hitfe studfents who attended schools having few^mino^rity 
students ii|%972-73 "will become more favorable toward minority students" 
(p. k?) by the end of the desegregated 197>7^ school yeaiC \Thds hopedr-for 
change 'in attitude v/as to be measured using the racial factor of the Minneapolis 
Schools' Student Opinion Que^tibnnaire (Johneon & vFaunce , 1972a, 1972b, 
1973). The spring, 1975, administj^ation of the SOQ to all students in the 
junior high^ to be desegregated, as part of a city-wide testing program,' 
v/ould serve as the pretest for the Confli'Ct Resolution evaliiation. The ^ 
opring', 197^, administration of the SO^ after a desegregated school year, 
v/ould serve as the posttest. Since the results of -the 1975-7^ SOQ were 
not* available as of > this v/riting, the attaij^ent of Objective h cannot yet 
be assessed. . ^ \ 

The above four objectives aife very broad iA scope. The attainment of 
these objectives v/as the responsibility of the total school comnTuriityi not 
just the Aides. .Even 'if completely adequate measureieent relevant to these 
objectives v/ere possible, the evoluator would still have had great difficulty . 
deciding v/hat portion of each objective** s attainnfent could be attributed to 
the Aide's v/ork. " ' ^ 



naj DID THE CONFLICT RESOLUTION C®«IPONENT OPERATE? 
The Conflict Resolution Component included fwds for the Desegregatioi^ 
Aides, a full-time Coordinator* of ESAA Desegregation Aides, and a pre- and 
in-service -y^aining program for Aides. In each participating school, the ^ 
Aidec had office space for counseling and a^ private phone. . 

This section on the operation of the Conflict Resolution Component 
includes (a) a brief description of the Aides, (b) a description of the 
Aides* training during 1973-7^i and (c) a description of the Aides' enacted 
rolo in rromparison to the role prescribed by the original ESAA Rroject pro- 
posal. . r . 
V/ho VJere the Desegregation Aides? , i, 

V/hile representing great diversity in v/ork history and personal 
experience, all but a few. Aides lived in the neighborhp^Od f-f-o^^which incoming 
students were bussed as part of desegregation, and had ^orae expedience as a' 
volunteer or paid worker v/ith schopl-age youthj/^ Three the Desegregation 
Aides and the-Aide Coordinator had previous era^oymem^ in a voluntary 

bussing program to achieve racial balance in theT?4l^^^olis Schools (the 
Urban Transfer Program). ^ 

^ The Aides repriesented most of the groups specifieel as ''minority'' by 
the EGAA guidelines: 11 Aides v;ere Black American, 1 v/M Indian American,, 

d 1 was r^pa^isH-Burnamed American. Six of the Aides vore V/hite American. 
A'fnajority (ll) of the Aides v/ere v/omen. The range of n^OB v/as v/ide: some 

Aldf\n v/ore beginning their, adult careers, some v/ere returning to v/ork after 

\ I * ^ * ' ■ 

rearij^g^ families, some v/ere near retirement. • 

Pre- and In-service Training ' 

A pTe-service training v/orkshop v/as held for Desegregation Aides' from 
August 27 through August Jl, 1973- This v/orkdiop, oonsisting of five all-^ 
day sessions, v/as supervised by the Minneapolis Public Schools* Department 

Tntorgroup Education. The trainers for 'tho* pre-servicG workshop were 
Human Relations Consultants from the Minneapolis Schoolo*. These consultants „ 
v/ere familiar v/ith conditions in many of the desegregating ESAA schools before 
the in73-7^f school year. They had participated in the liuman relations train- 
ing for all Minneapolis certified school personnel in 1972-73 ^3 v/ere there- 
fore Jmov/lodgable concerning touchers* racial attitudGO» * Thesoyconsultants 
v/ere^ also familiar v/ith the conflict situations Aides might face in their 
nev/ v/C'rk settings. 

The DpsRgrpgn.ti<jp Aides also ai^tended several aXl-day^ in-service v/ork- 
shops during the 1973-7^ school year. Theso workshops | also supervised by 



Intergroup Education, irtcluded role-playing of methods to resolve frequently 
encountered conflicts, and a workshop on counseling, skills. Desegregation 
j^ides algp. discussed job-rela,ted issues at their regular montjaly meetings. 
The con^^t of th'e in-service workshops^and the regular monthly meetings was 
based largely on problems identified Ibfy the Aides in their monthly v/ritten 
reports. These jnon^hly vn:itten reports, describing each Aide's activities 
and the school's progress iii achievin/' integration, v;ere submitted to. the 
Desegregation- Aide Coordinator. The^ponthly meetings were chaired by the 
Aide Coordinator. 

The Enacted fioie of, Desegre^at io$t Aid^s 



To describe the Aide's enfc^i(l role/, - the investigator used quostionnaixe , 
interview, arid observationaTaatSr A paper-attd-peKcil questionnaire (the 
'^ESAA Dasogregation Aide Fonn")^was completed by 19. of 20 aides.^ The missing .^ ? 



Aide v;orked less- than one-hali time in the Conflict Resolution Component. 

This questionnaire,' v;ith a "tabulation of responses, is reproduced as Appendix A. 

^ Each Aide ^as supervised jointly by an administrator in the desegregaj.ittg ^ 
sch6ol (usually the assistant principal, or in some cases tho principal) and • 
also by the Coordinator of Desegregation Aides. '-tf 

Time "and activity analysis of the jades' enacted role . !For each of nine 
rolo nctivition proscribed or inftplied cjy the^EfiAA Project^ proposal, the * 
DiMjoj'jrcf^ation Aides v/ero^.aoked (a).v;hethOr they performed the activity^ 
(h) how they pt)rf ormed the activity (including any "tips" they would suggest V 
to other Aides seeking reduced conflict among students and teachers .in ESAA 

schools); and (c) the percent of total time they spent on the activity. 

From the tabulcAed responses (seQ Appendix A) and' the 6pen*-ended comments, 

the follov/ing. picture 'of tha Aides' role emerged. 

Tallcing or "rapping" v/ao a general category accounting for over half 

of the Aides' work in the schools. Under this heading, tho specific » 

activity, '^alkingU^ith students about ^hbir dif:#ieuXtios in getting along 

i/ith «ther i^tudents," was most time-consuming, oceup^jring 1^ of Aides',, ti^ne, 
* • 

on the average. Aides alBO talked vriLth Ca) studentB about thoir difficultiec • 
in getting along with teachers (115^ of totpl time);, (b) teachers about, 
their difficulties v;ith students- (9fO ; (c) the assistant principal or ^ • 
principal (950, and (d) parento (^). 

Of all the Aides' activities talc^n 'singly, the activity tcddng tho most 
time, 1^ on the average, was "Monitoring (v/atcbing, supervising) student ^ 
behavior in the cafeteria and halls." The vor^^iity of time spent on 
monitoring v/ae aloo greater 'than .tho variability for any othof activity'. 



Jtfhile two-^tliirds of the AiSeV spebt ^ 13^ to 2^ of tlieir time monitoring, 
'one Aide spent ^ and anothe:?*;i509^j ' ** . t V 

. Biding the bus with sttidents ocoupied an average of one-^half Hour per day, 
^ jour^Aides rode busses seldo&v if ever. In most ESAA schools, there \jer6 more^ 
busses • than Aides; hence, Aides tended to ridfe those, busses on which conflicts 
had .occurred. \ ■ ' ' ^ • f 

,Ot)jer activities, describ(|4 'i^ more getail be low j were •''Working with the 
Student Advisory Committee in ;yDW. schopi"^ i and "Seeking ptit students 
who disobey school rules" /(89^).'v',^tfch^ activities included 

checking lavatories for smokers,; and catching "clasjs-cutt^^^ ."ditchers," or 
« "outside trouble-makers." • ■ ■ ■ 

Seteral Aides have helped students plan activities desig^d to improve 
human relations and School morale: '^l^^^talent sh^ acclaimed by both students 
an<J parents; an all-school picnic; ^^field trips; a "c^teen," run by 

students- to sell snacks. ' 

' . ' ■ ■ -., ■■ " 

One Aide was invited to discuss her^' Jiatin American heritage in a Spanish 
class. • . ^ ■ . /■ , ■ . . ■ 

Assuming a responsibility cleairly inapprojpriate to their role, two 
Desegregation Aides reportedly siuperviaeii the classes, of absent teachers. 

Another Aide helped plan a hew edu<5ational program in her school to 
aid integration. This program, consisting of human relations c lassies and 
cotqjseling, has recently been aw^ded federal funding*. 

The Student Advisory Committee . Each ESAA school was required by ESAA 
guidelines to have, a St'ldent Advisory.Committee (SAC). Students representing 
different racial/ethnic groups were to be selected for the SAC ideally by 
^a vote of the student .body or student government.. The ESAA guidelines 
required the ESAA Pro ject^ staff iii each school to keep the SAC infprmed 
con'carning the operation of each ESAA-Project Component (e.g. , Reading and 
l^iath,' as well as Conflict Resolution). Also, ESAA staff were t6%ear SAC 
recommendations for the improvement of each Component. ^Che guidelines also 
saw .the SAC 's ae organizations generally promoting integration and equality 
of opportunity in each school. 

The Minneapolis ESAA Project proposal specified that Desegregation Aides 
would serve as adult advisors to the SAC's in each public school. Each Aide 
aid in fact work witn the SAC in his/her school. Whether or not each SAC 
fulfilled the expectations envisioned by federal guidelines wau5 not ., 
systematically studied by the investigator. Informal observation, however, 

r 

suggested that some SAC's were much more effective than others. In one schoolv 
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SAC members met almost daily: developing their own interracial imderstanding; 
planning school-wide human ^relations activities (e.g., assemblies, d^ces, and 
a ''Winterira Day"* of varied educational activitifes); and helping to conduct an 
oriei^ation for incoming sixtn gradere. In another school, the SAC -received 
little support from the administration and was rarely permitted to meet during 
school time. ' ^ 

WHAT ARE SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF Tlffi AIDES' BEST CONFLICT- RESOLVIlfe WORK? 

' Aides and their building supervisors were asked to describe one 
actual incident showing effective conflict-resolving -^ork by an Aide. On 
Ihe Aides' questionnaire (Appendix A), this item was, "Please describe your 
actions in resolving -one adtual student-student or studentrteacher conflict 
this year. Try to select the conflict eacample which ^6hows your most effective 
conflict -resblving work.'* ^ 

The incidents selected most frequently involved threats and name-calling 
among students; only two of 28 incidents (related by 19 aides and nine 
supervisors) il^volved actual fighting. Several incidents included' theft or 
extortion. Approximately one third of the incidents centered on academic 
behavior such as class ^cutting, truancy, class disruption, or underachievement . 
One incident involved drugs. The following generalizations emerged from 
the descriptions of these incidents. 

1. When both aides and supervisors describe a successfully resolved 
conflict, they often recall an incident in which the aide has gathered all 
pa rties in the dispute for an open discussion. For example, a long-smoldering 
family feud erupted when two groups of girls threatened each other with 
weapons' (razor and, possibly, a gun). The aide arranged a meeting involving 
the girls, their families, and the police-school liaison officer^ The 
parties agreed that lethal hazards overshadowed their petty jealousies, 

and they agreed to a truce.. All the girls remained in school. 

2. When reporting a successfully resolved conflict, aides .and super- 
visors generally describe an incident in which the aide prevented fipihting 
or othe^ harmdoing.. For example, , an aide heard rumors of an impending 
'^grudge" fight. Through discussions with students, the assistant principal, 
parents, and the counselor, the aide determined the probably time, place, 
and actors for the fight. The aide intercepted the attacker and escorted 
the potential victim home. 

3. Careful, painstaking investigation is often needed for the best 
resolution of conflict, as in the preceding example. In another incident, 



the Aide leWned of a stolen needlepdint project. Over a two•^day peripd^ 
the aide narrowed the field of possible thieves through discreet questioning 
of students to avoid gossip. The project soon reappeared, with no further 
ill will. ^ . . - . ^ 

Several successfully resolved conflicts, the Aide clearly 
avoided the use ©f force, although such threat or coercion m^ght 
have seemed appropriate to ^ome* In one ESAA school, a student «r 
Came to class v/ithout pencil and paper, and then proceeded to disrupt 
the day^s lessons. The student was 'ejected fi^m class, and in an sutxgry 
mood, sought" out' the Aide. *The Aide did more listening than reprimanding. " 
She then casually loaned the student a pencil and paper, and walked him 
back to class. Once ^here, ^ehe briefly acted as a mediator, and the 
teacher re-^admitted the student. • 

The pitfalls of a "hard-^line" approach are apparent in a similar 
conflict that was handled -differently. A student cutting a class met an 
Aide in the hall. Instead of listening to, and defusing the student, the 
Aide immediately ordered the student to report <,to class. The student 
refused, calling the aide "every name in the book." The Aide^^xxrsued 
her, wrestling her to the office. The incident ended with the girl's v 
suspensiotn. ' ^ 

3m In seven. of the nine incidents desctfibed by building supervisors, 
part of the Aide's effective" work involved contacts vJfth parents . School 
administrators seem to find particular va.lue in the ability of a minority 
aide to communicate the school's concerns to "the parents of a minority 
student. According to one assistant principal, "the trust level is higher 
between a Black Desegregation Aide and a Black parent than between many 
White school representatives and the Black pareht." Perhaps th6 Aide's 
residencevin the area from which students are bussed is a factor more 
important than the Aidejs racial/ethnic identification in the Aide's 
ability to promote school^parent communication. For example, a White 
Aide living in a "sending" neighborhood learned that soffl# parents were 
questioning the school's academic standards. Concern about standards 
was expressed most often in statements about homework (e.g., '^ids aren't 
bringing work home like they do at [another] Junior Hi^h Sch^bl"'). The 
Aide successfully resolved this conflict by inviting to her hCMne for an 
open discussion the upset parents, the principal, and representatives of 
the school's academic department's. 




6. In most of the successfully resolved conflicts repdtte^- above 

(e.g., the c6nflict under. point k was resolved by persuasion rather 

than poercion), the Aide was able to influence the antagonists because ^ 

the Aide had first be6ome a rewarding,* important person . Txme spent 

"rapping." wxthvStudents and teachei'S is probably time wisely invested, 

unless the Aide is ignoring more pressing reB]poiisibilities. In describing 

the* family-feud -incident of point 1, the principal noted* that, "The : kids . 

v/ere listening because^ the Aide had built rajgport and was listening to 

them;" , > ' • 

. ■ ■ .<* . ^ 

A Precondition for Effective Work by Aide's: Good Working Relationships 

" - ^ > ■ ■ " ' ' ""^^ 

With Building Administrators ^ 

Aidee genercilly appear to hav6 enjoyed excellent working relationships 
v/ith the assistant principals or princ|pals who supervised them. When >\ ' 
asked to rate this, working relationship with their building supervisor, 
13 Aides used the term "Excellent"; w four used 'H^ery good"; two, "Good." 
V/hen the nine buil(^ng siLq)ervisors were asked to rate their working 
relationship with Aides, six also used the rating "Excellent," and three 
used "Very good.'' 

While t°hese global ratings ^suggest administrators Want the Conflict 
Resolution Component td continue, a ^Lumber of Aide-Administrator conflicts 
surfaced' during, the year. These conflicts seemed to result from differing 
expectations for the role c^f the Desegregation Aide, held by buildingy 
administrators vs.- the .Aides themselves. Such role conflicts, when 
they occur, are a major hindrance to effective work by Aides.- Thev role 
conflict betwee^ aides and^ administrators could be summarized under two 
main headings: • 



1. Soffle administrators tend to emphasize the monitoring, custodial , 
aspects of , the^Aide's role more than the couueeliiig, human-relations ^ ; - 
aspects of Ihe role. If an Aide is to initiate conflict-preventing 
or conflict-resolving discussions with teachers and parents, as 
well as students, the Aide needs the support of the building administration. 
One assistant principal, for example,- allowed Aides to intervene in - 
student -student conflicts, but not in student-teacher conflicts. This 
same A. P. 'seemed particularly proud that Aides under his supervision 
willingly spent a good share of their time monitoring the ^lalls and 
cafeteria, even bussing trays and cleaning tables. "In my school," said 
the A. P., "Aide^: are a positive force, but in other schools, they're 
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^. ^ always 'rapping.*'' This assistant principal apparpntly* felt that a "positive" 

' role by Aides required an emphai^is on routine custodial dutie^s, ijioi human 

relations v;ork, * ;" . \ 

2. Some Aides tend to undereraphasize their role in the maintenance of 

■ '■ * • . - . • ^ <..■,.'•'. ■■. 

school order and discipline. Monitoring activities ar^ certainly part ?^f 
this role. Also part of this role is the Aide's support of administrative 
policies: ^d school rules, ^d the Aide 'a modeling of Acceptable condiict. 

* in one school, apparently*", the Aide did not see himself as a part 6f, the 

school's adult staff'. He allegedly gave a cigarette to a studetit, gave ' 
other students passes out of the building, and referred to pplice^s 
"Pigs." After several confrontations with the administration, this Aide 
v/as transferred to another junior high. (This very youthful Aide had 

* ' little previous v/ork experiaice and- none in a school setting; This Aide*s 

work record has improved greatly sin:ce his transfer^) 

Several administrator© emphasized their need for Aides whp by their 
exampld foster responsible student behavior, "and who work conscientiously 
vdth little ^pervision. V/hile nearly all Aides seem to possess these 
qualities, two or three aides did not and were fired. 
^ Vihen adininistrators assert the djmportance of the Aide's work in 

njaintainihg scrhool discipline, they are not generally .demanding linqueetion- 
inp; allef^iance or servile obedience. They are instead asking Aides, by 
fheir responsible actions, to promote mature self -responsibility among 
ntudonts. An Aide could therefore properly adv^ato, or "g6 to bdt for," 
a student having dispute with an administrator, providing this advocacy 
is reasoned, and that the administrator does not "take a beating." 

mi GREAT IS THE NEED FOR A CONFLICT RESOLUTION PROGR/^ IN DESBSEIGATING 
-MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS? • ' 

The data from questionnaires and the investigator *s personal pbserya-:. . 
tiofts suggest (a) .that student-student and student-teacher conflicts qx 
many types are an important problem in every ESAA school; (b.) ^that some 
of these conflicts arQ» caused in part by negative racial/ethnic attitudes; 
and (c) that therefore a Conflict Resolution Component is necessary in 
Minneapolis and also consistent v/ith the ESAA'p national goal of adding 
(lea<*(»:rop;ating school systems. According to the building supervisors of 
Aidefi (see Appcmdix H)| the most frequent student -student conflicts are 
vf?rba] abuLiO (name-calling and "bad mouthing"), threatening physical 
aggression, and fighting.. The most frequent student-teacher conflicts 
seem to be 'disobeying a teacher's order and verbal abuse. For each of "Sie 
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•above conflicts, 'according to these administrators, the average frequency 
was "at least once a week per' school. For each of the above conflict types, 
approximately half of the principals. knew of at least one actual conflict 

--incident caused in part by negative racial/ethnic attitudes. ^Nearly every 
Aide' attempted to r^olve oijle case of each of these most common conflict 
types (see Appendix* A) • 

jBxtortion; a type, of conflict peculiar to newly d^^segregating schools?- 
Usually :^nvolving a demand for money 'or lunch tickets, extortion occurred 
in mo&t of the. ESAA ji^ior highs. Aide supervisbre in 5 of 9 ESAA junior 

' highs Imew of at I6a6t one extortion during their school year. The ^average 
frequency of **once every 2-4 weeks" per school is probably an Underestimate^' 
since muciTextGrtion «may not be reported to the assistant principals and 
'principals. Vor example, ^13 of 19 Aides, representing 8 different junior ' , ^ 
highB, stated that they had personally' tried to resolve a^conflict involving 

extortion. . 

Enctortion may be a conflict carrying racial overtones. Although , Y 
only 5 -of 19 Aides' reportedly attempted to resolve an extortion "caused in 
* part by negative racial/ethnic attitudes," and although only of 9 super- 
visors knew of an Aide • s efforts to resolve ani extortion with raci^ pver- 
■* tones—nevertheless, the written comments of Aides and supervisors in 5 ° 
different schodls suggested that in extortion cases the offender was bften 
Black Ind the victim WhiteV^ One Aide wprked with a Black girl extortioner 
who said she was "talcing from White students only.^' Another Aide reported' 
that "Some Black kids corner White students and demand money or such." In 
a third scV?ool, an Aide found "Black students intimidating younger White 
students." In 'a fourth school, an assistant principal said that Black 
\ students- were extorting from Wlii^e students, but that much extortion was 
' unreported because of "fear of getting beat up." 
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^A conflict t which some attribute to negative racial/ethnic - attitudes may under- 
standably be attributed by others to hostility between social classes. Because 
of difiij^rirainatipn in our society, minority-group membership has been correlated 
v/ith* lov/er socioeconomic status. One Aide, for example, said that in her 
school some conflicts between students were caused by "negative feelings toward 
economic backgrounds" but "very few... were calised by negative racial attitudes. 
This Aide had mediated at leai^t one extortion case but none involving negative 
racial/ethnic attitudes, in her viev/. One other Aide in the same building, 
however, believed that negative racri.al attitudes were a factor in extortion 
cases he had tried ti resolve. The evaluator believes that both "socioeconomic 
prejudice'' and racial prejudice can be important factors in a given conflict 
betv/een students (and adults) of different races. 
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i ^rae staff rnqrabers of both Black and VJhite race© saw extortion as a 
conflict sometimes caused by negative racial/ethnic attitudes. T^u3, four 
Black Aides and one White Aide each mediated sen extortion case they attri- 
buted to negative racial attitudes. Also, one Black supervisor ai^d thi*ee . 
V/hite supervisors knev; of an Aide Is effort to mediate an e35tortion v/ith 
racial pvertones. ' * / . 

" The djmJamics of extdrtion in school merit further study. In l973-7^<' 
extortion tended to be' most common in schools v;ith sizeable minority enroll- 
^ments where V/hite student^ had little previous contact with Blaqi^istudents. 
According tp an assist^t principal in one such desegregating school^^some 
V/hite £;tudGjits i£$d a fear of Black stfudehta^ a* fear perhaps resulting from/ 
raci&t stereotypeti that can flourish in' an all-White neighborhood. This 
afisifltant principal alBo obsejr^ed that extbrtion v;as mdst likely to occur 3 
in school situations v/hpre students. .mingled freely v/ith relatively little 
pupervision; e.g., the-halfWi the school grounds, the physical education 
class, or the shop class. Apparently, little money actu^ly changed hands 
in most. case 6. 

Conflicts involving extortion were resolved in several different ways. 
The assistant principal cited above- often brought the extortioner, the victim, 
the Desegregation Aide , and the parents of both students together, for a 
conference. In another school, the Aideo and an assistant principal have 
helped formerl>^ timid extortion victims to become more assertive. One might 
hypothesize that the incidence of extortion decreases as students of different 
ijaces become better acquainted in integrated classrooms and cooperative school 

• act^jivitius. ' \ ) 

Subtle expression of negative racial attitudes . According to Aides and 

'^laministratorfi alike, negative racial attitudes were a factor in some student- 
student and student-teacher conflicts. These negative racial attitudes were 
often displayed openly via explicit slurs and epithets. Often, hov/ever, and * 
particularly in ntudent-teacher conflicts, the negative racial attitudes Were 
subtly expreosed. Several Aides and administrators pointed out the pri^udice 
that occurs v/hen teachers do not perceive individual students, but insj^ead 
seem predispooed to. refer to a student as "one of those'' in a racial minority 
group. Aides also reported two examples of a teacher expressing negative 
attitudes tov/ard Black students* distinctive dress; for example, a teacher 
doror:nting a student *n "Afro** clothing. 
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One daimaging form of prejudice is the f^lure of some teachers ?to demand 
reasonable standards of discipline and classroom performance from minority 
students. Teachers may be seeq. as tyeatiJlfe'a minority student unfairly and 
in a 'racist manner if, for example, they make no effort^to prevent the> 
student from leaving class, and if they dp not communicate concern o^er -poor 
work ^to the student's parents. " * 

One Aide gave the following examples to illustrate tlje implicit pre- 
joidice *fih6wn by teachers toward, students: 

Some teacher^ give the Bl^ck kids passes, to go to the bathroom or 
nur^e almost every day. They allow them to be late to class without 
passes and seem anxious to have them out of their ^classee if semeone 
'(i."e.., counselor, A. P,, or Aide) needs to serthem. I have &sked 
certain teachers ^f I could see a' student ]Por\a few minutes and in 
frdnt of the studerit the teacher will say, ^'Ot^, take him all hour." 
These... incidents certainly give the' student! (whether; Black^^r 
V/hite)' the' feeling they are nbt worth much as persons and that the 
teacher does not feel it is important that thjiy get an. education. One 
teacher made the statemi^nt'he wa£f taking human relations bo he could 
/relate to "these kids." It is difficult to change the hea3?ts and 
.values of people but as a system we should be able to demand some 
kind of acceptable non-racist attitudes when school ^personnel deal 
I'jith kids. \ 

Some non-certificated.. school personnel in the ESAA junior highs also 
.demonstrate prejudice. When racial' ^^crimination is practiced against 
students, it is usually also felt by Aides. A second comment* by the Aide 
quoted above illustrates thi# point: ' ^ 

I have witnessed' some office personnel acting rude to Black 
Aides and students. They do not always give them m much information 
op help as they would to a VB^it^ Aide or student. Many of the lunch- 
room personnel have racial hang-ups. On one occasion I ael^d to buy 
^ sv/eet roll from a lunchroom lady in the studeiit* liinchroom. She 
told me,_"I v/ould like to give' you one but then those colored fellows 
v/ill come back here and want one," meaning a Black Aide, and a de- 
tached worker from the TOGA, who works with IcLds in the building. 
The above quotations, while written by the came Aide, are cc^asistent 
with the v;ritten and spoken comment p made by the Aides in several different , 
EGAA schoole. ) - \ ^ ' . 

WHAT RBC01#1OT)ATI0NS SHOraD*BE MADE COKCERNIKG THE H-IPROVEMENT AND BE-FUWDIKG 

OF THE CONFLICT RESOLUTION CW-IPONENT? 

Recommendations for Improvement of Component Operation 

1. Desegregation Aides should ^be members of any school-wide "Student 
Support Team,V which meets regularly tp plan not only concrete assistance 
. to individual students, but also changes in discipline policy. 
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2. The proper balance between the Aide's role as a monitor and the - 

Aide's role as a counselor should be clarified. During the Aide's tfain- 

\ 

iiigi greater emphases should be placed on developing an understanding' of the 
school administrator's difficulties in maintaining an orderly, productive 
community of st&ff and students. Although an Aide. is not necessarily an 
agent of the administration, some of the '^Aide's monitoring duties are 
legitimate. Perhaps all Aides and building supervisors in a particular area 
could meet periodically to discuss issues related ^to the role of the Desegre- 
gation Aide. ' . ' 

3. The proper role o^ihe ESAA Student Advisory Committees and the 
.Aidfi's role as adviser tb the SAC— both topic$ need clarification. Again, 

some forum for open discussion of these issues should be planned. 

k. Persona with a demonstrate^ capacity to like, and work effe'ctively 
v;ith, both students and adults should be employed as Aides. V/hile most 
Aides have these qualities, in the past one or tv/o Aides were employed who 
related v/ell to students, but not adults. A fev/ other Aides probably related 
better to administrators than to youngsters. Effective Aide work probably 
wftrequires a balanced and consistent api)rpach to human relations. 

5. One focus of pre- and in-service training should be the development 

of more precise objectives for the work of* the Desegregation Aides. Do the 

program goals need revision? (For example, should only White students be 

expected to shov/ more favorable ^attitudes tov/ard students of other racial/ 

etlmic groupsV) Art? soriTb Aide activities and approaches demonstrably more 

' • I 
offective than others in meeting program goals? 

Recommendation for Re^Funding of the Component ^ 

The e^aluator believes the Minneapolis Public Schools should seek con- 
tinued funding for the Conflict Resolution/Desegregation Aide Component. 
Although ^'hard" data concerning Comppnent effectiveness are limited, the 
dbservations of the investigator and the assessments of school administrators 
suggest that Desegregation Aides have made aa important contribution to the 
resolution and prevention of conflict in desegregating Minneapolis junior 
highs. If recommended changes in Component operation .ore made, the evaluator 
believes this program v/ould be oven more effective. 
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APPENDIX. A 



Cover Page 



^ Minr^papolis Public Schools 
ESAA Desegregation Aide Form 
for Evaluation of the flnergency School Aid Act Project' 
Yot^r name: ✓ 



Your school: 



Name of principal or aesistant principal ^ 
who euperviaee Jrou in your school: 



Name 



Instructions: 



Title 

(principal or assistant 
principal) 

J 



Ploape answer the questions oh the following page^» Your, annwera 
v/ill bo used j[a) to deacribe how the ESAA Project actually operates, 

(b) to estijnate the Project's effectiveness in meeting objectives, and 

(c) to make recommendations for improving the Project* 

Your answers arc- anonymous. The following code number will be 
used inofcead of your name to identify your answers: 



ThiR code, kno]j(n only to the cvaluotor, will be used to comparrf 
tho answers of all ESAA people at the same school. Name's of ' individuals 
will not appear in any reports, and your answers will not be identified 
to anyone cdnnected* v/ith your employment. ^ 

I do need this cover page With your name (a) to determine who has 
and has not answered the questionnaire and (b) to conduct any needed 
rollow-up. ♦ * ^ 

Do you have any questions? 

.Now, pleaso remove this cover pafje and pass it in. • - 
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♦ 



N=19 

Vl^ Mf^Mean - ^ 

Form '♦c Si»D.=Staiirdard deviation 
H R sNo rejjPQnqe 



APPENDIX A (continued) 

Hj^nneftpolio Public Schools 
ESAA D»aegreg»tlon Aide Fom 



Aide*o code nuabor 



(5-16) 



Contact perfion: 

Paul HigginQ, Pi'ojoct £valufttor 
Tel. 3'»8-6l'#0 
H&G6arch and Evaluation 
Hinneapolio PubUf Schoojjii 
807 N. E. Broadv?y 
. . n . Minneapo/io, MN 55^13 

Your Role in Reeolying Student-Student Conflict 

Listed below are cotae typto of conflict that occur between otudento. For each conflict type, please 
an«?wer Queotiono * 



Page 



Typen of 

atudent«otudont 

* -> 
confWct^ 



Queotione: In your ochool durin g^io fechooj. year (1973-7'*) ^ far 



Did a conflict 
of thio type 
occur which 
you tried to 
recolve? 



b. 



ancwe! 



ftV to jl 
□ J" wa'o 



If 

vao *'Yeoj 
at Xeaet |bne 
such Conflict 
caused part 
by negative 
racial/othi^ic 
attitudeo? , 



c. If oncwer to b wao '^Yoc," plcacc explain how 
you could telT that the coniTlict wao cadoed 
in part by negative racial/othnlc attltudec. 
(If ancwer to ^ wan "N^,**i then olcip thin , 
qupntion. ) 



(5) 



(12) 



I. Injury with a weapon 



16 



1 Yob 

2 Ho 



2 1 Yen 



16 2 No 
1 NR 



(6) 



(13) 



II. Phyoical aggreoaion 



JLL.1 Yeo 

^ 2 No 



1 teo 

2 Ko 

1 nr' 



(7) 



III. Threatening with a 
weapon 



1 Yeo 

2 No 




(8) 



(15) 



\K Throat '»n I ng phyoical 
aggro f r.i on 



1 Yeo 

2 No 




(9) 



(16) 



V. Vor^il Qbunp ^nonjo 

leal :ing and "bad 
A 

GiO'ithiAg") 



P 2 No 



^ 12 1 Yeo 
6 2 No 
1 NR 



(10) 



(17) 



. fixtor*" U N wi* h no 
otatod throat (although 
threat may bo inplied)* 



1 Voo 
g 2 No 



q 1 Yeo 

-12: 2 No 
1 NR 



(11) 



(l8)« 



n\. other 

ronf 1 tct 



22. 



1 Yoo 

2 No 



5 1 Yoo 
13 2 No 

1 NR 



Mot theoo **other" typeo of otudent-otudent conflicto 
t^at were aloo racial conflicto: 



ehoufd ' 



ERIC 



<Ti/iy bo 0 part of conflicto 1-IV involving injury or threat* The extortion caoefi you include In (10, 17) 
•nimplo" «»xtortton without Injury or ntated throat (although on implied threat moy be clear to the victim}. 

21 .turn page over 



Form he , 
(19-36) Your 



APPENDK A (coaSittued) 

Bole in RepolvlBi^ Student«^««cher' Conflict 



Pago 2 



Mated below are oome typee of conflict tha^ occur between atudent^af and teachero. , For each conflijpt typa, 
pljj'acjo ancwef^ Queotions a«£«« . . * f / 



' I' . ^ ' ' ■ ■ . J . 

Queotiona: In jrour cchool during this cchool year (1973*7^) co far 



\ 

Typeo of 

0 

otudent-teache: 
conflict 



a. Did a conflict 
of thio type 
occur which 
you tried to 
receive? • 



If flower to m 

wao ''Yec,". wa? 
at laaat one 

mch conflict 
cauoed in part 
by negative 
racial/othnic 
attitudao? 



It anewer. wao "Yea,** please explain how 
you cotild telT that the conflict waa caused 
in parii by negative' racial/ethnic attitudes. 
(If ani5wpr to b wao "No/* then okip'thft 
queoljipn. ) 



(19) 



(28) 



I. Injury with a Woapon 



1 Yes 



16 2 No 

1 m 




i?0) 



llm Phyoical aggroaoion 



9 1 Yeo 
9 2 No 

1 NR 



(29) 



23 



^ l-Yes 

2 No 
NR 



(21) 



in. Threatening with a 



(30) 



15 




1 Yeo 

2 ;;o 
NR 



1 Yes 

2 No 
NR 



itf. Threatening phyoical 
Qggreocion 



ii2) 



(31) 



9 

T 



1 Yeo 

2 No 

NR 



2L 



1 Ygc 

2 No 

NR 



V, Verba»l abucG (ncAjo 
calling and "bad 
mouthing") 



(23) 



13 1 Yog 



(32) 



3 

T" 



2 Np 
NR^ 



9 



1 Yoq 

2 No 

NR 



^1. JCxtortion with no 

f.t:a*od throat (although 
M,i.:at may b*' iopliod)* 



i?k) 



(53) 



15 



2 No 

NR 



0 

IT 



1 Yeo 

2 No 
NR 



(P5) 



-it. InohoylnR n toach<»r*« 
rrdi»r 



16 



(3't) 



_ 1 Yob 

2_ ?.»o 
1 NR 



Ik 



1 Yoo 

? No 
NR 



(?(,) 



(35) 



T^fioher unfairly treat- 
ra Q "tu'lont 



^ 1 Yoo 

2. 2 No, 
1 NR 



^1 Yes 



13 



2 No 
NR 



ly. '{♦hor typofj of 
ctud**nt-tGOchor 
con^'Mot 



(??) 



(36) 



9 1 Yeo 

9 2 Mo 

TT NR 



1 1 Yeo 

2 No 
NR 



List thoce **other** types of student-teacher 
con flic to that were also rK&ial conflictos : 



17 



'4 



•Kxtortlon any be q part of conflioto I-IV involving injury Or throat. Tho extortion caaeo you Inoludo in (2't. 33) 
r:bould "rdaple" extortion without injury or otated throat (although an implied threat nay be clear to the viotla). 
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^ ^^^^ ; APPEblX A '(eontinued), • ' 

(37-66)' ' Th» Roln of th» £GM Dontirregi^tdon Aide - 

liiotcxl balow are^cxio aqtivltieo Docegregfttloa Aldecj osight perform. 
For each activity jpleace indicate: (a) Do you perfom the activity? 
(b) How do you pGiJlrtD^the activity? (c) What? % of your total titno 
do you opond on tnUt *?ictivity? ' ■ . 



Page 3 




few do you perform the activity Y 
(Include any "tipo" you would »£jve to 
othe# Aidea seeking reduced cmf 11 ct 
onong citudentf] and tcocherii in KSAA 
achooXts; ) • 



What of your 
total time do [ 
4you cpond on' 
tbio activity? 
(iifound to nearest 
^ if you wibh)^ ^ 



Activity 



^ ^ 



PJpiBTM sir 



1. Talking with otudonto about their 
dif flcultieo in getting alon^ with 
other otudonto. 



0 o 2 No 



Talking witti otudonto about their 
dif flcultieo in getting along with 
tcachero. r 



19 1 Yeo 
0 2 «o 



5. Talking with tcachero about their 
difficultioo in getting along with 
otudentn. ^ 



17 1 Yeo 
2 2 No 



Talking with the , aooiotant principal- or 
principal in your ochool both about your 
work aj\d ab^oiit deducing conflict among 
^ Otudento and teachoro. * 



(53-'5'*) • 



17 1 YoflT 
2 2- No 



Vy, 



0 



5. Honitorlhg (watching, oupervioing) 
otudent behavior in the cafeteria 
and hallo. 



(^*1) 



(55-56) 



19 1 Yeo 

0 ^ 2 No 




^. Working with the BSAA Student Advicory 
CottnJitt*?^ in youf cchool. 



J5^1Teo 
0 2 No 



7* Hiding with otudonto to cmd f rots 
f:chool on the buo* 



1 Yeo 
^ 2 No 



rsi^^E^r 



8, Talking or mpoting with paronto. 



19 1 Yeo. 
0 ' 2 No 



9, (iooking out otudento who dicobey ochool 
ruloo. ^'luch ''noGking out" activitieo 
' ould xnnlud*»« conducting diocipllne in- 
vcotigntion? , rhocking lockero for drugo, 
cheeking l^va^orieo for cnokoro, catching 
"elaoo-cultoro," "ditchoro»" or "outcido 
troublcaakoro,'* otc. ) * 



(^♦5) . 



J:8_ 1 Yeo 

1 2 Mo ' 



SL 



l'^, 00 you pG'-f orra any other activitieo ao 
an KSAA I^GOPRregation AldoV 



tTet 'theSe ^'otder'' activltleat ' 



15 1 Yeo 
.'f 2 No 



'hftftr yc)ur ririii onfiwtro on thto uocMon, 
!ho 'o, 110 Tfitiil Iti 100*. 



ERJC 



you may need to rovice 

23 



Total 



turn page over 
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^67) Are there duties you don't perfora that you feel 
you should be perfornipg as an ESAA Desegregation 
Aide?' (Are there things you don't dp thai: you 
snould be doing? ) ^ 

.• .* 

1/ 1 Yes , 

» qg 2 No , ; 



It y6u answered "Yes," please describe the 
activities: 



m 



'** (68) Dp you now perfonu any duties ks an ESAA 

Desegregation Aide that you feel you should 
M8t perform? 

1 1 Yes 

2 Np 



18 



Xf you answered "Yes," please describe the 

; activities: 



fiV^i How would you describe your working relationship 
with the ftfisi stent principal or principal in your 
t . Iding who nuperviscB your work? Check one: 



13 6 KyrelTent 
4 r~^V<»ry good 

2 ii (\on(i \ 



0 3 f>ir 



0 2 Poor 



Q 1 Visry poor 



If you ivfil the relationship could be improved, 
de. cribe hov<. improvement might be made: 



ERIC 



(70) po 'you think the ESAA De«egr«gat ion Aide Progra 
should be changed in any .way next year in yo^:^ 
school? 




3 3 Uncertain 

If you answeired "Yes" or "Uncertain*" please' 
explain: ; 



(71) Your sex: 

.. 8_lMmle h29i 

ll 2 Female 589^ 



(72) Your race or ethnic group. Check one: 
32S6 - ■ 6 1 White American 



5^ 



11 Z Black Americem 



1 3 Indian American 

-' 4 Spanieh-sumamed American 

Asian American 
1 6 Other* Please apecifyj Puerto Rican 



(73-79) Blank 
(80) l=Card'number 

2k 

27 
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Please describe your actions in resolving one actual student-studeht or student-teacher 
conflict this, year. Try to select the conflict example which shows your most effective 
conflict-resolving work. 



a. Describe the conflict before you took action: 



b. What did you then do? 



c. How did the conflict end and what happened to the participants in the coi^lict? 



Foot 5C 



Cover Page 



APPENDIX B 



. . ^ Minneapolis Publ:jS Schools 
Form for Building Supervisor of ESAA Desegregation Aides 
for Evaluation of the Bnergency School Aid Act Project 
Your n^ame : • 



Your school: 



Today *s date: 



mo* day yr. 



Instructions : 

Please answer the questions on the following pages. Your answers 
will be used (a) to describe how the ESAA Project actually operates, 

(b) to estimate the Project's effectiveness in meeting objective'fe, and 

(c) to make recommendations for improving the Project. 

Your ar^swers are anonymous. The following code number will be 
used instead of your name to identify your answers: 



V 



I 



* This code, known only to the evaluator, will be used to compare 
the answers of all ESAA people at the same school. Names of individuals 
will not appear in any reports, and your answers will not be identified 
to anyone. connected with your employment. 

I do need this cover page with your name (a) to determine who has 
and has not answered the questionnaire and (b) to conduct any needed 
follow-up. 

Do you have any questions? 

Now, please remove this cover pap:e and pass it in. 



ERLC 
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3M 
Poni 5C 



Fof for Building Suprtiaor of BSAA P«a«irr«g«tioft'Aj[d>» 



I 



N=19 S.D,=Stand«rd deviation 
WsMean N R sNo response 



( 5-25 ) Th> Deaegreigatlon Aldt'B Rol* in RtfolvirtlC Student-Studtnt Conflict 

Liatea below Are ao«e typ«a of conflict that occur between atudente. 
For each conflict type, pleaee anawer Queetiona k-d: 



Contact petmont 

' . • ^ 

^Pj^uI Higgins, Project Eyaluaifcd*^> i 

i!«i, j'^s-si'fo ; : i 

Research and Bvaluat ion 
Hinnaapolie Public ^choolia 
807 N. B. 'Broadway 
Minneapolie, MN 55*^3 - . 



Typee of 
student-otudent 
conflict ^ ^ 



Queetione; In your achool during thia school year (1973-7'*) ao far- 



a. How often hare rfonflicta of thia type 
ocourred| on the average? Check one:^ 



b* Did a conflict 
of thia type 
occtir which the 
Deaegregation 
Aide tried* to 
resolve? • 



If answer to j9 
waa "Y^a/* was 
at least one. 
adich conflict 
caused in pairt 
by negative 
racial/ethnic 
attitudes? 



Ti9r 



d* If answer to^ wa's 
'Tfes," pleace'"explain 
how you Could tell 
that the conflict wacsf 
icaused in part by 
negative racial/etjiiti! 
attitud^Bp (If anefir^r 
to b was *«Wo»" then 
skip this question, ) 



T3T 



TT2r 



I. injury 
with a 
weapon 




3 Once a day or acre 
k Once every 2-^ days 
3 About once a week 
2 Once every 2-^^ "weeks 
1 Leaa than onpe a month 
0 Never thia yisar so failv 



0.9 





T20T 



II. Phyaical 
aggrosaion 




5 Once a day or more 
k Once every 2A daya 
3 About once a week 
2 Once every 2-^ weeka 
1 Ltaa than once a month 
0 Never thia year eo far 



3.1 



_g_ 1 Yea, 

2 No 



III. Threatening 
with a 
weapon 




5 ^Once a day or more 
k Once every 2-^ daya 
3 "About once a wji^ek 
2 Once every 2-^ weeka 
1 Less than once a month 
0 Never thia year so far 



1.^ 





7227 



(15) 



rt. uireatening 

physical 
aggression 




5 Once a day or more 
4 Once every 2-'f days 
3 About once a week 
2 Once every weeka 
1 Less than once a inonth 
0 Never this year ao far 



3.6 





V. Verbal obuse 
(name calling 
and "bad 
mouthing") 




5 Once a day or more 
k Once every 2-4 days 
3 About once a week 
2 Once^ every 2-'f weeka * 
1 Losa theui once a month 
0 Never this year ao far 



^.1 





1 



VI. Extortion' 
w^tA no 
stated threal 
(although 
threat may 
be implied)* 



'T''* Otb r types 
of fctudent- 
otudent con 
flict 




TitT: 



r25T 



5 Once a day or more 
k Once every a-** days 
3 About once a week 
2 Once every 2-4 weeks 
1 Liess than once a month 
0 Never this ^ee^r so far 



2.1 





TIFT 



5 Once a day or more 
k Once every 2-4 days 
3 About once a week 
2 Once every 2-4 weeka 
1 Less than once a month 
0 Never thia year «o far 



1.9 





List these "other" types 
of student -at udent con- 
flict: 



•Extortion may be a part of conflicts I-IV involving injury or threat. The extortion cases you include In VI should 
be "Biraple" extortion without injury or stated threat (although an Implied threat may be clear to the victim). 



ERIC 
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horn 50 APPENDIX B (continued) 

C 26-52) Th» DeBenrwt ion Aide's R6l> in ResolvjjBg Studtnt-Teachtr Conflict 



P*ge 2 



Li6te4 oeXow are oomt types of conflict that occur between students and teachers. For each conflict ,typt| 
please answer Questions anij * ^ 



Types of • ^ ,^ 
Student-teacher, 
conflict 



a. How often have conflicts of this type 
occurredl« on the average? theck one: 



'.Questions: In your school duicing thisr-achool year (1975*7'*) so far*-^ 



b* Did a conflict 
of this type 
occur which, the 
Desegregation 
Aide tried to 
. resolve? 



If answer to^ 
was "Yes," waa 
at least one 
such conflict 
caused in part 
by negative 
racial/ethnic 
attitudes? 



d. If answer to x v*s 
"Yes," pleaae^xplair. 

how you could .tell . 
that, tl}e conflict war 
caused in part by 
. negat iv e racial/ethn^ 
attitudes. (If answei 
to b was <«KoV* then ^ 
ski? thi s question. •) 



I« Injury 
Vith a 
weapon 




Once a day or nore 
Once every 2-'* days 
About pnce a week 
Once every 2-'* weeks, 
Less than once a month 
Never this year co far 



a Yes 

2 No 



1 Yes 



7 a No 



k 1 Yea 



T55r 



II. Physical 
* aggression 




Once a day or more 
Once every 2-'* days 
About once a weel^ 
Once every 2-'* weeks 
Leoo than once a month 
Never tliis year go far 



0.9 



2. No 




(TI« Thr«atonlng 
wltha 
weapon 



1^ 3 

^0 



Once a day or more 
Once every ?»k days 
About onne a week 
Once every P-** ^weeks 
Less than oryct a month 
Never this year so far 



0.3 





TW 



IV, Threatening 
physical 
aggression 




Once a day or more 
Once every 2*'4 days 
About once a week 
Once eve^ 2-4 weeks 
Less than once a month 
Never this year co far 



0.9 





V. Verbal, abuse 
(nonie calling 
nnd "bad 
mouthing") 




Once a day or more 
Once every 2-'4 days 
About once a w)9ek 
Once every 2-'4 weeks 
Leon than once a month 
Never this year 00 far 



3*2 





TW 




Kx tori ion 
with no 
Minted lhr>*o 
fxl though 
thr'Tat may 
implied)* 




Once a day or mor» 
Once every P^^ duyo 
About once a week 0*1 
Once every 2-'4 weeks 
Less than onco a month 
Never thio year so fary 



VII. Uisoboyinf^ 
a toachpr*n 
order 




Once a day or more 
Oxice every 2-'* days 
About onco a Week 
Once every 2-^ weeks 
Loss than onco a month 
Never this year so far 



k.6 






I ''.> trly 
treating a 
r.^ u«ient 




Once a day or more 
Once every 2-'4 days 
About once a %ieek 
Once every 2-4 weeks 
Less than once a month 
Never this year so far 



1.9 





527 



List these "other" typer. 
of student- teacher con- 
flicts that were also 
racial coi\flicts:^ ' 



f>ther typon 
t* student- 
►fsrher con- 




One a a day or more 
Once every S^k days 
About once a week 
Once every 2-^* weeko 
Less than once a month 
Never this year so far 



OA 





ERIC 



•cxtartio'. may be a part of conflicts 1-IV involving injury or threat. The extortion cases you include in VI ciio^ld 
Vi. "»i|ipi«iM extortion without injury or stated threat (although an implied threat May be clear to the victim;- 



28 
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AFP£afDlX B (continued) 



(53) Pleaae look «t the typea of etudtnt«atud<snt 

conflict listed on Page 1 of thi« questionnaire. 
Hcv rate the total contribution of your Desajreg- 
' ation Alde(s) to the reduction or prevention of 
such confiicts in your school in X973-7'*. Please 
check one: 



H=5.3 




7 Extremely great contribution 

6 Very great contribution 

5 Great contribution 

^ Moderate contribution 

3 Slight co^itribution 

3 Very plight contribution 

1 Ho contribution at all 



CoimnentB, if any: 



(55) Please look at the types of student«>tt>cher 

conflict listed on Page 2 of this questionnaire, 
(tow rate^ti^e total contribiition of your Desegreg- 
ation Aidiftte) to the reduction or prevention of 
such conflicts in your school in 1973-7'*. Ple«a 
check one: ■ 

1 7 Bxtrcaely great contribution 
. 0 6 Very great contribution 

ijsJ^O 6 5 Great contribution * 

2 ^ Moderate contribution 
0 3 Slight contribution 
0 2 Very slight contribution 

1 No contribution at all 



(54) Compare the frequency of otudent-otudent conflict 
in your school this year 1973-7^* ) with the fre- 
quency of nuch conflict laot year (1972-73)* 
Pleane rate whether otudent-otudent conflict is— 
(Check onp) 

1 7 Much taore frequent thio year than last year. 

0 6 Gopewhat ffloro frequent thi^J y6ar... 

1 h iJlightly more •frequent this year... 

'» No different In frequency thio year and 
Inni yeflr..« 

5 ;M!p:htly lesa frequent thio year,.. 

loinewhat lesa frequent thio year... 

Hurh less frequent this year... 



^ 3 .'iooiowhat 1 
J- 1 Hurh lean 



ERIC 



Commento, if any: 



'62 



(56) Coopare the frequency of student-teacher conflict 
in your ochool thio year (1973-7^) vdth the fre- 
quency of such conflict laot year (1972-73). 
Please rate whether otudent-teacher conflict io— 
(Check one) • 

1 7 Much more frequent this '^year than last year. 
0 6 Soine%#hat more frequent this year... 

2 5 Slightly more frequent thio year... 

2 4 No different ^n frequency this year and 
last year... 

0 3 Slightly less frequent thio year... 

2 ? Somewhat lass frequent this year... 

2 1 Much jess fr,oquent this year... 

turn page over 
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APPENDIX B (continued) 



Page ^ 



(37) Do you have any '^hard** otatisticc cociparins student* 
attident and/or ctudent-'teacher confllctG thic year 
with cuch conflicts last year? (For exaopXe, do 
you have the number of GUGpensiono for the two 
yearoV Or« d^ you havo other oucmarioQ of discipline 
probleras?) 



If you answered "Yeo," pleaioe provide these stat-* 
ioticc in as auch detail aa poooible in the apace 
below or attach a separate sheet; 



ERIC 



.i^ ' Hnvp any major racial/othnic diaturbances 

^in\/o1ving more than a £aw otudento and cauoed 
iorfr**;*/ t.y tqc loi/ethnic conflict) occurred in 

,f..,r f ool Go far in 



I /en 
Wo 



Tf you anotterod ••Yen" to Queotion (5B)t did 

the* flifit urbance(o) cauoe any cloning of school, 

lumrol Uit ion of rlnGOos, or cancellation of " 
rrhool net ivi Horn ^ 



Deacribe any such aajor racial/ethnic dioturbanceo 



(a) 



If you an£5we#ed "Yea" to Question (58), then pleace 
describe eac^^major disturbance from "beginning to 
tnd«' Be sur^?^ Jdescribe any actions by tlie Deseg- 
regation AideCsT", Pleace do not use any naaeS. 
(b) If you also answered *'Yec" to Question (59), 
then also describe which school functions were 
cancelled and for how lon^» Write in the sMce 
below: ^ \ 



83 
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AppiaiDIX B (qontinued) 



Pag e 5 



(60) Are there duties the ESkA DesejpreKiition Aided don*t 
porfora that you feel they ahould be perforaing? 
Aro thoro thingo they don't do that they ehould be 
doing?) 

' 1 1 Yeo ^ 

^ ,JEL 2 No ' 

If" you ancworod "Yeo," plcaoe de«05ribe the activities: 



(63) Do you think the BSAA Desegregatitin Aide Program 
fihould be changed in any way next year in your 
ffchool? 

1 1 Yeo 

7 2 No 

1 3 Uncertain 

If you anewered "Yen" or "Uncertain," plcaee explain: 



(61) Do the ESAA Deoegregation Aide© now porfom any 
duties you feel they ,.chould not perf om? 

0 1 Yeo 
^ No 

If you Qncwered "YoD|" please deacrlbo the activities: 



^6?) How would you deccribo your working relationship 

with the ESAA Decegregation AidoCs) in your building 
whwn you .',upprviflG? Check one: ^ 

S (* Kxcellent 

^ '"^""^ eood 

M=5»7 0_ Good 

0 3 Fair 
0 ;? Poor 
0 1 Vpry poor 

^ ' Tf you fn'^l 'the rolationehip(s) could be improvedi 
dorcribo how Inprovemont raXght be made: 



ERIC 



(6'*-79) Blank 
(80) IcCard number 
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APPENDIX B (continued) 



Page 6 



Pleaoe doGcribe a DoGe^rogation Aiders actlone in receiving one >ctu>l otudent-otudent or^ otudisnt-teacher conflict 
thic year. Try to select the conflict exfcaple which ehowo tlI5*"Aiae'8 oipot effective confJict-recolving worl^. 

Q. Describe t!fe conflict before the Aide took action: i 



b. Whot did the Aide then doV 



Wi-f I'i'S the ronrilct ond and what hnppened to the participants in ♦"he conflict? 
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'Minneapolis Public Schools 



Educational ^Service^^Division 
Planning, Development and Federal Programs 

Harry N. Vakos, PhD. , Asoistant Superintendent 
Educational Services 

Planning; and Development 

Lawrence P. Moon, PhD. , Director of 
Planning^ Development and Federal 
Programs 

Mary C. Kasbohm, Assistant Director of 
Planning, Developnpnt and Federal 
Progrcms * 

V/allace J. Spolar, Fiscal Manager 

Einraa Hi^dson, Coordinator, Title I ESEA 

Euby M. Riney, Coordinator, Title I ESEA 

Marge Hols, Dissemination Specialist 

fiebecca S. Howard, Disaeraination jSpeciaiipt 



Research and Evaluation 

Richard W» Faunce, PhD., Director of. 
Research and Evaluation 

Lary R. Johnson, Research Associate 

Robert L., Bergeth, PhD., Title I Evaluator 

Sara H. Clark, Title I Evaluator 

Bonna Nesset, Administrative Assistant 

Thomas McCormick, Title I Research Assistant 
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